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Week Ending Friday, December 6, 1985 


Espionage Against the United States 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
November 30, 1985 





My fellow Americans: 

You’ve heard me say that nuclear war 
cannot be won and must never be fought. 
Well, today I wish to speak to you about a 
struggle which we do wage every day, a 
struggle we must win if we’re to protect 
our freedom and our way of life. 

At stake are government secrets essential 
to our national security. Protecting these 
secrets against espionage and any hostile in- 
telligence threat to the United States is a 
heavy responsibility. 

Operations to protect America’s secrets 
are usually done quietly with little publici- 
ty. Well, lately they've been making big 
news. Some of you may be wondering if the 
large number of spy arrests in recent weeks 
means that we’re looking harder or wheth- 
er there are more spies to find. Well, I 
think the answer to both questions is yes. 

The threat is certainly increasing. The 
number of hostile intelligence officers in 
the United States and working against us 
around the world has grown sharply in 
recent years. Espionage, spying, is not a 
game. It costs our country secrets and mil- 
lions of dollars in stolen technology. It can 
also cost lives and threaten our national sur- 
vival. 

This administration had given high priori- 
ty to improving our ability to detect and 
counter any hostile intelligence threat. 
We’ve added resources, people, and top- 
level attention to this task. We will not hesi- 
tate to root out and prosecute the spies of 
any nation. We’ll let the chips fall where 
they may. 

And we’ve had impressive results. From 
1975 to 1980, the United States apprehend- 
ed a total of 13 spies. From 1981 through 
this year, we’ve apprehended 34. 

Here, let me add a word of appreciation 
in particular to the men and women of the 


FBI who have been working so diligently 
on this vital and sometimes thankless task. 

In the past, we’ve had some difficulty in 
readily admitting the intensity of this 
threat. Today, however, we approach the 
intelligence threat with a new degree of 
realism. We recognize that the KGB and 
others seeking to exploit the openness of 
our society are not 10 feet tall; neither, 
however, are they midgets. We’re up 
against aggressive people who take their job 
seriously. There’s no reason to sugar-coat 
reality. The free world is today confronted 
with some of the most sophisticated, best 
orchestrated efforts of theft and espionage 
in modern history. 

Today the Soviet intelligence services and 
secret police, the KGB and the GRU, and 
their surrogate services among the Soviet- 
bloc countries—Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
East Germany, Bulgaria, Cuba, and others— 
are hard at work. Their activities include 
classical espionage and what they call active 
measures. They are employing all the 
means we associate with spies, including 
electronic espionage against sensitive com- 
munications and other sophisticated tech- 
niques, to steal our secrets and technology. 

As events of recent days have made clear, 
many nations spy on the United States. The 
totality of this threat underscores just how 
important it is that we protect ourselves. 
What better time than this Thanksgiving 
weekend to remember and give thanks that 
we live in the freest land God has placed on 
this Earth. Yet even with our freedom, we 
must have the ability to protect certain vital 
secrets. So much depends on this: our diplo- 
matic efforts to advance liberty and pre- 
serve peace, our own ability to see and hear 
what is going on in the world, and the read- 
iness of our military forces and their effec- 
tiveness in carrying out their mission ariy- 
where in the world. 

While our security is tied to protecting 
certain secrets, there is no need to fight 
repression by becoming repressive our- 
selves. Understanding the problem is the 
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first step. The arrests we are seeing now 
should alert us to the danger we face. Even 
skeptics should recognize how necessary it 
is to maintain our top quality counterintelli- 
gence efforts. At the same time, we can 
learn through each espionage case how to 
prevent these spies and turncoats from 
hurting us. In 1981 we began a comprehen- 
sive review of counterintelligence, security, 
and countermeasures. While much has been 
done, culminating in additional arrests, 
there is more we can and must do. 

We are currently seeking a broad range 
of reforms and improvements, including re- 
ducing the size of the hostile intelligence 
threat within our borders, better monitor- 
ing of exchange programs, improving gov- 
ernment communications and personnel 
procedures, better analysis, expanding 
counterintelligence capabilities abroad, and 
ensuring the security of U.S. Embassies and 
bases throughout the world. We are work- 
ing closely with the Congress in addressing 
many of these needs. 

I am asking for your understanding and 
support as we move ahead together to win 
this struggle and keep America free, secure, 
and at peace. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:06 a.m. from 
Rancho del Cielo, his ranch near Santa Bar- 
bara, CA. 


Burbank, California 





Remarks at the All-Star Tribute to Dutch 
Reagan. December 1, 1985 





The President. Well—{laughter|—it’s 
good to be Dutch again, and it’s wonderful 
to be surrounded by so many fine and tal- 
ented friends. To paraphrase Jack Kennedy, 
there hasn’t been so much talent assembled 
in one room since—well, since the last time 
Monty Hall hosted “Let’s Make A Deal.” 
[Laughter] 

Seriously, Nancy and I have watched 
these parties over the years, and we're 
thrilled to be a part of the good work of the 
Variety Clubs International. And something 
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Lucy said last year applies to the way that I 
feel right now. Let’s see if I can quote her 
accurately: “To those of you who said such 
nice things about me tonight, I just wish 
you were all under oath.” [Laughter] I wish 
you were all Members of Congress. [Laugh- 
ter] 

You know, when I first started in my 
present job, I’d sometimes put together in 
my mind my own dream Cabinet—you 
know, John Wayne as Secretary of State— 
[laughter|—Clint Eastwood at Defense— 
{laughter|—_Jack Benny as Secretary of 
Treasury—{laughter|—Groucho Marx at 
Education. [Laughter] But even Presidents 
can’t have everything, except tonight; to- 
night, all of you here, well, you’ve really 
made my day. [Laughter] 

And as for all of you who were so gener- 
ous in sharing your talents with us tonight, 
will you please stand up so that I can ap- 
plaud you all once more? Come on, thuse of 
you—{applause]. Thank you. 

And, Frank—— 

Mr. Sinatra. Yes, sir. 

The President. “Old Blue Eyes,” as 
always, you’ve been the perfect host. Your 
voice rings just as pure and clear as ever for 
all of us guys and dolls who are still young 
at heart. 

And speaking of music, Steve and Edie, I 
like the songs you sang—not a clinker in the 
bunch. [Laughter] And Dean Martin, there 
you go again. [Laughter] Dean, I am 
thrilled that you were able to be here to- 
night for Burt Reynolds’ party. [Laughter] 
And sometime, if they ever have a party for 
Nancy and me, I hope you can make that 
one too. [Laughter] And Vin Scully, you 
brought back a lot of happy memories. And 
Monty Hall, the voice of Variety Clubs, 
thank you for your presentation. And Mike 
Frankovich, you share those words of grati- 
tude; everybody knows how devoted you 
are to Variety. [Laughter] And Ben Vereen, 
you’ve danced your way into America’s 
heart. And Emanual Lewis, we should 
never lose sight of what you said—wait a 
minute—even if sometimes we lose sight of 
you. [Laughter] Well, there you are, Manny. 
And that was a lovely sentiment that was 
expressed by the International Children’s 
Choir. And Chuck Heston, I knew you had 
leadership qualities when I saw you play 
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Moses. You were eloquent and gracious in 
your remarks about me—that guard on the 
Eureka varsity—thank you. 

To all of you associated with the good 
work of Variety, you have our eternal grati- 
tude for arranging this party, for all the 
good work that you have done in your half 
a century of giving and caring for those 
who need our help the most, the innocent 
children of the world. Having my name as- 
sociated with your good work, the Universi- 
ty of Nebraska Medical Center will always 
have a special place in my heart, and I 
thank you all very much. 

And now, speaking for Nancy as well as 
myself, to all of you here and to all Ameri- 
cans everywhere, paraphrasing something 
that Moses said earlier, God shed His grace 
on each of thee. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:53 p.m. at 
the NBC studios. Following his remarks, the 
President attended a dinner for program 
participants and guests. At the end of the 
evening, the President went to the Century 
Plaza Hotel in Los Angeles, CA, where he 
stayed overnight. 


Seattle, Washington 





Remarks at a Fundraising Luncheon for 


Senator Slade Gorton. December 2, 1985 





Thank you all very much, and I was de- 
lighted to see these young people here, be- 
cause that’s what these elections for the 
next few times are all about—them and the 
America that they are going to grow up in. 

Well, I thank you, Senator Gorton, for 
your very kind words about party duties. I 
think I should confess: I’m doing penance 
for all those wasted years before I—[/augh- 
ter]. 

Senator Evans, Congressmen Miller, Mor- 
rison, and Chandler, Bill Ruckelshaus, and 
you ladies and gentlemen, it’s an honor for 
me to be here today in support of a coura- 
geous champion of good government and 
fiscal responsibility, your Senator, Slade 
Gorton. 

Slade has been a powerful voice for the 
State of Washington, and an ally of mine on 


the major issues of the day. And if I have 
one message for you, it is: Please send Slade 
Gorton back to the United States Senate. I 
was going to ask if I could count on you to 
do that, but I think you’ve already an- 
swered that. I didn’t think you paid this 
much for lunch just to hear me talk. 
[Laughter] It’s a pleasure to be here to 
keep Slade in a job in which he has so 
distinguished himself. 

There’s a story—you knew I'd have a 
story—about a fellow who had a different 
kind of job in mind, but he was out there 
working for the job. And then he saw an ad 
in the help wanted ads, where the zoo 
wanted a worker at the zoo, and he imme- 
diately applied because he had always 
wanted to work and loved to work with 
animals. And when he got there, though, he 
found that the job was to put on a gorilla 
suit, sit in the cage, and be the gorilla for 
the people who came to visit the zoo. Their 
old gorilla had died, and they had not yet 
received delivery of his successor. Well, he 
was a little upset by that, but then they 
explained that it would only be temporary 
and then he would have a legitimate job in 
the zoo. So, he took the job. And pretty 
soon he got a little bored just sitting there 
in that cage and people coming by, so he 
began doing tricks, particularly for the chil- 
dren that had come by to see the gorilla. 
And there was a rope in there and he’d get 
on the rope, and he’d swing around, and he 
was kind of getting into the act pretty good. 
And one day, very rambunctious, he swung 
so far on the rope that he landed in the 
lion’s cage. And the lion started for him, 
and he stood up, and he started screaming, 
“Get me out of here. Get me out of here.” 
And the lion jumped on him and said, “Shut 
up, or you'll get both of us fired.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

Well, seriously though, Slade and I were 
both elected in 1980 because there was a 
critical job to do. And thanks to the policies 
of tax and tax and spend and spend, our 
country was heading toward an economic 
catastrophe. We were suffering the ravages 
of both double-digit inflation and stagna- 
tion. Our military strength had been per- 
mitted to erode, and our confidence as a 
people was shaken. 
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Turning around that situation was no easy 
job, but with the leadership of Senate Re- 
publicans like Senator Gorton, we went to 
work. It took some doing to reverse the 
decades of more and more government as 
the answer to every problem and to put our 
program in place, and even more to stand 
firm until it had time to produce results. 
There was enormous pressure to go back to 
the policies that we'd left behind. Let me 
just ask you: Were we right to stick to our 
guns? [Applause] You just made my day. 
[Laughter] I think most Americans feel the 
way you do. 

We’ve now had 3 years of growth. Last 
quarter the gross national product grew at a 
healthy 4.3-percent rate. Now, that was 
higher than had been projected by a great 
many of the critics and the naysayers in 
Washington. The economic resurgence has 
opened new opportunities and a chance for 
a better life for all people. We have created 
nearly 9 million new jobs since the recovery 
began. Almost 2 million businesses, most of 
them small, independent businesses, have 
been incorporated in the last 3 years. And 
during this same time, we’ve reduced infla- 
tion—it’s been 3.2 percent for the last 12 
months. 

And there are still some diehards who 
refuse to acknowledge that the changes 
we've made have had anything to do with 
America’s dramatic progress in these last 
few years. They sort of remind me of the 
fellow who was asked which was worse, ig- 
norance or apathy, and he said, “I don’t 
know, and I don’t care.” [Laughter] 

We can all be proud that there’s a new 
spirit alive in America today. We’ve left 
cynicism and pessimism behind and recap- 
tured that confidence and optimism that 
has been a hallmark of our people. We have 
it within our power to lay the foundation 
for a generation of prosperity and peace. 
With the leadership of responsible, hard- 
working, future-oriented elected officials 
like Senator Slade Gorton, we'll do just that. 

We can be proud that since he arrived in 
our Nation’s Capital, Senator Gorton has re- 
mained immune to the Potomac disease, 
which causes too many elected officials to 
give up a better tomorrow for America in 
order to placate special interests today. I 
think that reflects well on you, the people 
he represents. 
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For the people of Seattle and the State of 
Washington, like the people of my home 
State of California, have always been able to 
see a great future just beyond the horizon 
and understand that it is not beyond ow 
power to get there. 

You are America’s doorway to the Pacific 
rim, the most dynamic region of the planet. 
We have to keep leading the great ad- 
vances that are being made there, or we'll 
be left behind by people who are waiting 
for no one. While others are overwhelmed 
by fear and apprehension, you are excited 
by the vista of new challenges and opportu- 
nities. Underscoring this, Senator Gorton 
has been a timeless defender of free trade. 
He knows that free trade is a cornerstone of 
America’s prosperity. 

I know that there’s been much talk of 
late about America’s trade challenges. But 
we've been leading the way out of a global 
recession and pulling the world into better 
times with us. As foreign economies 
strengthen, their currencies are strengthen- 
ing, too. As this happens, other nations will 
buy more from us, and pressure on the 
trade balance will ease. 

Short-term protectionist measures now 
will undermine the chances of economic 
growth, not only in friendly countries but 
here as well. Protecting an industry here by 
imposing these restrictions will inevitably 
result in countermeasures that will cost the 
jobs of Americans in other industries. Those 
who claim to be concerned about the 
American farmer, for example, should real- 
ize that protectionism is the greatest single 
threat to the well-being of American agri- 
culture, which is one of our main exports. 

Instead of shooting ourselves in the foot 
with job-killing protectionism, what we can, 
should, and will do is demand that free 
trade be a two-way street. And I can assure 
you our representatives are doing just that. 
The markets must be open on both sides of 
the ocean. The solution we seek is not de- 
creasing what others send us, but increasing 
what we send them. Balancing the trade 
deficit up means a better life for all. Balanc- 
ing it down through protectionism and 
weaker economic growth means stagnation 
and decline. 

I firmly believe that if the deck is not 
stacked against us, the American people can 
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outproduce and outcompete anyone in the 
world. The genius, creative talents, and 
hard work of our people have always been 
our greatest assets. With freedom and the 
profit motive, there’s nothing we can’t do. 

Seattle has a man who exemplifies this 
spirit: Mr. T. Wilson, a giant of American 
enterprise. And thanks to the business 
sense, foresight, and everyday effort of indi- 
viduals like Mr. Wilson, America is today on 
the edge of vast new frontiers. The world 
already marvels at American aircraft and 
space technology. Our latest aircraft are 
doing more and using less fuel than ever 
before. The common man now jets across 
continents and it’s no big thing. Our space 
shuttle missions now are all but routine, and 
we're just beginning to touch the commer- 
cial use of space, something which, in the 
not too distant future, will be a tremendous 
asset to our country. I know that Senator 
Gorton is one of the Senate’s leading advo- 
cates of putting space to use to benefit all 
mankind. 

Our technology can also help us leave 
behind the threat of nuclear holocaust, 
which has hung over our heads like the 
sword of Damocles for four decades. Our 
leading minds have been mobilized to see if 
it’s possible to build a defense system, not 
to kill people, but to protect them. If suc- 
cessful, our research could usher in a new 
era of security. A space shield could make 
arms reduction more feasible by rendering 
nuclear missiles obsolete, and so they would 
become more negotiable. 

I expressed these sentiments to General 
Secretary Gorbachev during our recent 
meetings in Geneva. I went to Geneva as a 
first step. I didn’t expect miracles; I did 
expect progress, an opening, a crack in the 
door, for improved relations. General Secre- 
tary Gorbachev and I spoke frankly, over 
many hours, about our differences, about a 
wide range of issues including Soviet expan- 
sionism. 

As I reported to a joint session of Con- 
gress and to you, the American people, 
when I returned, I was pleased with the 
results of our sessions. It was the fresh start 
we wanted. We’re not claiming any great 
breakthroughs and so forth, but—start. As a 
matter of fact, we had thought before we 
left that if we could even get agreement 
from them to continued meetings in the 


next few years to come that that would 
make the trip worthwhile. Well, we got that 
promise from them on a parking lot on the 
first day we were there. [Laughter] It was, 
as I say, the fresh start that we wanted. 

And Geneva let loose a lot of hopes, mine 
among them; but there’ve been hopeful 
times before. We have to understand which 
policies work and which ones don’t. Blur- 
ring the issues and ignoring the areas of 
friction between the Soviet Union and the 
United States is no way to create a more 
peaceful world. In fact, the progress we 
made at Geneva was possible only because 
in the last 5 years we’ve been determined 
to make America stronger. That’s how the 
meeting came about. Because we’ve spoken 
out clearly about Soviet policies that threat- 
en peace, that policy is working. 

I’m confident that if we remain firm in 
our convictions, realistic in our approach, 
and strong enough to defend our interests, 
the competition that we have with the Sovi- 
ets can remain peaceful. Jefferson is quoted 
as saying, “Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” Well, it’s as true today as it was 
two centuries ago. 

But just as in Jefferson’s day, Americans 
are preparing themselves for great strides 
forward. Our technological advances of the 
last four decades are only the foundation for 
a new era that is almost beyond imagina- 
tion. We have just given thanks as a nation 
to God for all our many blessings, but we 
should be also grateful for this bright future 
that lies just over the horizon. 

And, again, I have to say to you we have 
a representative government that repre- 
sents the will and the desires of the people. 
And I think it is high time that we not only 
dwelt on sending someone in charge of the 
executive branch of government, but send 
those people, as you have sent your two 
Senators there, to represent the interests of 
your State and of the people of this country 
in seeing that we can put forth the policies 
that apparently the people of this country 
have approved. So, 1986—there’ll be a No- 
vember day, and you send Slade Gorton 
back there to join your junior Senator. And 
just think, you won’t have a situation in 
which one Senator is canceling out the 
other Senator’s vote for the things that you 
want done in Washington. There’ll be two 
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votes there for all those right things. Send 
us people back there in the Congress to 
help with the things that we have started so 
far, and I think maybe you'll be very 
pleased with the result. 

Thank you all. God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:54 p.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the Westin Hotel. 
Prior to his remarks, the President attended 
a reception for major contributors to Sena- 
tor Gorton’s reelection campaign at the 
hotel. 

Following his remarks, the President re- 
turned to Washington, DC. 


National Initiative on Technology and 
the Disabled 





Remarks at a White House Ceremony. 
December 3, 1985 





Good afternoon, and welcome to the 
White House. It’s a pleasure to be able to 
welcome participants in the National Initia- 
tive on Technology and the Disabled—men 
and women who've given so much to their 
fellow Americans. 

This is an age of marvels, technological 
marvels. And today we have calculators the 
size of playing cards and computers that 
can fit inside a suitcase—or a briefcase—boil 
it down a little. We have home entertain- 
ment centers that put the great music and 
literature of the ages at a family’s fingertips. 
And we have dazzling communications. 
Indeed, I remember my disbelief—and I 
still have trouble with this—when I was told 
one day of a satellite that could transmit the 
entire Encyclopaedia Britannica in 3 sec- 
onds. 

Perhaps the central marvel of our age is 
space travel. It was less than three decades 
ago that the first U.S. satellite was launched 
and less than two decades ago that man 
first walked on the Moon. And yet today 
the dream of regular space travel is already 
becoming a reality, a working part of our 
everyday lives. It seems like yesterday 
when Nancy and I watched the space shut- 
tle Columbia glide to a magnificent landing 
in the California desert, 1 of 23 space shut- 
tle missions so far. I think my greatest sur- 
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prise was, out there in Edwards Air Force 
Base, to be told to get up on the platform, 
that it was on its approach. And I said, 
“Where is it now?” And they said, “Just 
over Honolulu.” [Laughter] And it was on 
its approach. I have to tell you, it was the 
biggest thrill I'd felt since hearing that 
Lindbergh had landed in France. [Laugh- 
ter] 

But reflecting on the new technology, 
and in particular on aerospace technology, 
Secretary Heckler and others began to 
wonder about its wider applications. They 
thought that maybe technology could be 
applied not just out in space, but here on 
Earth. If we could give astronauts jetpacks, 
couldn’t we give the disabled better wheel- 
chairs? And if we could enable a spacecraft 
orbiting the Earth to talk to Houston con- 
trol, couldn’t we help those with speech 
impairments? 

And so it was that an exciting new part- 
nership between the Government and the 
private sector was born, the National Initia- 
tive on Technology and the Disabled. Al- 
ready, the initiative is hard at work, encour- 
aging the development of dramatic new 
technologies. 

Our one new device is called Compu-talk 
and is designed for people incapable of in- 
telligent speech—intelligible speech, I 
should say. The person simply types the 
phrase he ts to pronounce, then a com- 
puter esizes the sound. And the whole 
unit—that’s the one that fits inside a suit- 
case—it can bring to an end the misery of 
those who can think clearly but cannot 
make themselves understood. 

Another new device is called the blink 
writer, and this is designed to help persons, 
like stroke victims, who are completely par- 
alyzed and can neither speak nor write. 
Imagine the frustration they encounter 
when trying to communicate. But with the 
blink writer a paralyzed person can look at 
a television screen and construct phrases 
simply by blinking. In a very real sense, the 
blink writer is a device of liberation, an 
instrument which sets free men and women 
who would otherwise be trapped in the iso- 
lation of their own minds. 

Other new high-tech medical instruments 
and techniques are being. developed every 
day. There are motorized wheelchairs made 
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of strong, lightweight metal alloys. There 
are the artificial heart, the pacemaker, and 
a handheld x-ray device called the Lixi- 
scope. There’s an implantable device called 
the human tissue stimulator which shows 
great promise for controlling chronic pain, 
like that associated with arthritis, rheuma- 
tism, and cancer. And there’s a remarkable 
arrangement called the programmable im- 
plantable medication system or, for short, 
PIMS. Although still in the testing stages, 
it’s hoped that PIMS can actually be insert- 
ed into the patient’s body and used to deliv- 
er specified doses of medication to particu- 
lar parts of the body at carefully chosen 
times. It holds out enormous hope for 
people who must receive periodic injec- 
tions, people like diabetics or patients with 
inoperable tumors. 

To help make certain that these technol- 
ogies reach the people who need them, you 
of the National Initiative on Technology 
and the Disabled are assembling Tech-Net, 
a national information network that can be 
consulted by physicians and disabled citi- 
zens alike. You’re also working on Tech- 
Team, a network of local technological pro- 
fessionals who are applying their skills, 
knowledge, and talents to the problems en- 
countered by the disabled. And day in and 
day out, you’re hard at work raising the 
money to make all these efforts possible. In 
the last year alone, I understand the initia- 
tive has raised more than $2 million. What 
it all comes down to is remarkable Ameri- 
can know-how being used to help the 
American people. 

Tom Cusworth, on the dais with us today, 
understands. Five years ago at the age of 
19, Tom suffered a swimming accident 
which left him a paraplegic. But Tom went 
to a high-technology rehabilitation center in 
Seattle and overcame his handicap so well 
that he even learned computer program- 
ming. And I have to tell you, Tom, that’s a 
subject we didn’t have when I was your 
age. [Laughter] Today, Tom is a computer 
analyst in Tech-Net. And, Tom, I know I 
speak for everyone here when I give you 
my heartfelt congratulations. 

Susan Yim is also with us today. She is 
also someone who understands. While a 
graduate student in biology at Duke Uni- 
versity, Susan suffered a severe brain stem 
stroke which left her a quadraplegic. She 


was unable to speak and unable to move 
any part of her body except her thumbs. 
But Susan’s mind was sound. For months 
she struggled to communicate, always de- 
pendent on others to decipher her 
thoughts. Then nothing less than a miracle 
took place. Jim Jaklitsch, a brilliant engineer 
who’s also with us today, designed a com- 
puter that could be operated by Susan’s 
thumb movements, and Susan became able 
to communicate on her own. And today she 
has retained a large measure of the free- 
dom that she thought was gone forever. 
And, Susan, you’re what it’s all about and 
you make us very proud. 

On behalf of Susan and all of the disabled 
Americans, I want to thank Secretary Mar- 
garet Heckler, the Department of Defense, 
and NASA for bringing the National Initia- 
tive on Technology and the Disabled into 
being. And I know that each of us wants to 
express his deep gratitude to Robert Kirk, 
the head of the Initiative’s executive com- 
mittee. But the Initiative would be nothing 
without its many participants and so it is 
that I want to thank you, the men and 
women who have given this Initiative its 
drive and substance. ; 

Yes, technology can lift hopes and 
dreams. And so, really, I can say it all—I 
just want to thank you all for what you’re 
doing, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:34 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


National Home Care Week, 1985 





Proclamation 5415. December 3, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Americans have always cared for one an- 
other in both good times and bad. When a 
family has a loved one—elderly, disabled, or 
a child—needing special care at home, it 
will inevitably respond by doing everything 
to keep that person at home. This is the 
American spirit. Home health care has a 
long tradition in our Nation. The Federal 
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government, the States, and families are 
now working in a cooperative way to see 
that this commitment continues. 

No one would suggest that a family can 
do more for a patient when a hospital or 
other appropriate institution is clearly 
needed. But American families go the extra 
step or mile, if needed, to protect, care for, 
and serve a member in need. The Federal 
government has done its share to help. 
Now, our many States have taken on the 
initiative to create special programs to en- 
hance home health care. They are to be 
commended for this humane action. 

In addition, there are countless churches, 
voluntary organizations, and private agen- 
cies that assist our families to care for a 
member at home. Our Nation is learning 
that, in spite of a time when “doing your 
own thing” is in, caring for a mother, 
father, sister, or brother—or any relative or 
friend—in the home is vastly more impor- 
tant. Independence, under God’s loving 
care and guidance, is to be cherished. Who, 
then, should care for our own than those 
who love them best? Once again our long 
tradition prevails as so many in govern- 
ment, charitable groups, and families work 
for the well-being of one in need at home. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
139, has designated the week beginning 
December 1, 1985, as “National Home Care 
Week” and authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation in observ- 
ance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning De- 
cember 1, 1985, as National Home Care 
Week. I call upon the people of the United 
States to observe the week with appropriate 
programs, ceremonies, and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this third day of December, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:46 a.m., December 4, 1985) 
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National Temporary Services Week, 
1985 





Proclamation 5416. December 3, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The temporary services industry provides 
employers much needed flexibility to tailor 
their work forces to meet short-term needs. 
It also provides important job opportunities 
for American workers: last year, the tempo- 
rary services industry provided employ- 
ment for an estimated five million people. 

The temporary services industry current- 
ly is the second fastest growing business 
sector in our economy, in terms of new jobs 
created. Approximately one out of every 
two hundred nonagricultural jobs in the 
United States is provided through tempo- 
rary services. 

It is appropriate that we recognize the 
many and vital contributions that the men 
and women of the temporary services in- 
dustry provide to our economy. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
195, has designated the week of December 
1 through December 7, 1985, as “National 
Temporary Services Week” and has author- 
ized and requested the President to issue a 
proclamation in commemoration of this ob- 
servance. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of December 1 
through December 7, 1985, as National 
Temporary Services Week, and I call upon 
the people of the United States to observe 
this week with appropriate programs and 
activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this third day of December, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:47 a.m., December 4, 1985] 
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President’s Council on Physical Fitness 
and Sports 





Executive Order 12539. December 3, 1985 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including the 
Federal Advisory Committee Act, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. App. I), and in order to 
increase the membership of the President’s 
Council on Physical Fitness and Sports, it is 
hereby ordered that Section 2(b) of Execu- 
tive Order No. 12345, as amended, is fur- 
ther amended by increasing the number of 
members of the Council from fifteen to 
eighteen. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
December 3, 1985. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:48 a.m., December 4, 1985} 


Fallston, Maryland 





Remarks to Students and Faculty of 
Fallston High School. December 4, 1985 





Thank you, Alyson, and thank you all 
very much. Governor Hughes, Senator Ma- 
thias, Representative Bentley, and the rep- 
resentatives of the board of education, the 
administration, the faculty, and you, the stu- 
dent body—believe me, it is good to be 
here. 

It’s great to be here at Fallston High 
School, home of the Cougars—{laughter|— 
and the Cougar cheerleaders, who I under- 
stand will be competing in a big contest this 
evening. I hope you can all get out to Sun- 
rise for that event. I wish I could be there. 
[Laughter] 

You know, I’ve only been out of school a 
few years, but—[/aughter|—they tell me 
that things have changed quite a bit in the 
meantime. There’s one thing that I bet, 
though, hasn’t changed. When you heard 
that you’d have to cancel your scheduled 
class for a special assembly, well, I hope you 
weren't too disappointed. [Laughter] 


I know I’ve been looking forward to this 
chance to speak to you, because I’ve got a 
very important mission that I want young 
Americans to be a part of. Let me first just 
give a little background. 

As you know, Nancy and I returned 
almost 2 weeks ago from Geneva where I 
had several lengthy meetings with General 
Secretary Gorbachev of the Soviet Union. I 
had more than 15 hours of discussions with 
him, including 5 hours of private conversa- 
tion just between the two of us. I found him 
to be a determined man, but one who is 
willing to listen. And I told him about 
America’s deep desire for peace and that 
we do not threaten the Soviet Union and 
that I believe the people of both our coun- 
tries want the same thing—a safer and 
better future for themselves and their chil- 
dren. You know, people don’t start wars, 
governments do. 

Our meeting should be of special impor- 
tance to all of you. I know you’re concerned 
about the future, about the growth in nu- 
clear arsenals, about injustice and persecu- 
tion of fellow human beings, and about 
threats to peace around the world. Well, it’s 
because I shared that concern that I went 
to Geneva to begin a dialog for peace with 
Mr. Gorbachev. 

We talked about many things—the need 
to cut the number of offensive nuclear 
weapons on each side, the wars of inde- 
pendence being waged by freedom fighters 
against Soviet-backed regimes around the 
world, human rights, and how we could im- 
prove our overall relationship. I also 
stressed to Mr. Gorbachev how our nation’s 
commitment to the Strategic Defense Initi- 
ative, our research and development of a 
nonnuclear, high-tech shield that would 
protect us against ballistic missiles, and how 
we were committed to that. I told him that 
SDI was a reason to hope, not to fear; that 
the advance of technology, which originally 
gave us ballistic missiles, may soon be able 
to make them obsolete. I told him that SDI 
history had taken a positive turn, that men 
of good will should be rejoicing, that our 
deliverance from the awful threat of nucle- 
ar weapons may be on the horizon, and I 
suggested to him that I saw the hand of 
Providence in that. What could be more 
moral than a system based on protecting 
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human life rather than destroying it? I 
could no more negotiate away SDI than I 
could barter with your future. As I told Mr. 
Gorbachev, as far as I’m concerned, a de- 
fense shield is an insurance policy for your 
future, and I think he understood our sin- 
cerity on this issue. 

We were realistic going into these meet- 
ings with the Soviets. The United States and 
the Soviet Union are as different as any two 
nations can be. These differences are based 
on opposing philosophies and values and no 
differences could be more profound or 
meaningful. It is virtually impossible for us 
to understand their system and how, over 
these—what—70 years, it has imposed a 
way of thinking on their people. 

So, we didn’t expect miracles. But we 
wanted these talks, if possible, to plant the 
seeds of hope in our relationship, the hope 
that some day, perhaps, might blossom into 
a real peace, a lasting peace, resting upon 
the only foundation on which a true peace 
can be built—the indestructible foundation 
of human freedom. And I was determined 
to see if we could begin to narrow some of 
our differences and even come to some 
agreements where there was common 
ground. I believe that we’ve made a good 
start. 

This is the mission I’ve come to speak to 
you about. One of the most exciting devel- 
opments to come out of Geneva was Mr. 
Gorbachev’s agreement to people-to-people 
exchanges. We're still negotiating the spe- 
cifics, and it remains to be seen how much 
the Soviets will be willing to open up their 
closed society. But our objective is massive 
exchange programs between private citi- 
zens in both countries—between people, 
not government bodies. Let’s allow the 
people of the Soviet Union and the people 
of the United States to get to know each 
other, without governments getting in the 
way. 

And that’s one reason I’m here today—to 
encourage young people like you from 
across the country to take part in these 
people-to-people exchanges as never before 
in our history. I believe such contacts are an 
essential part of our building a lasting foun- 
dation for peace, because true peace must 
be based on openness and people talking to 
each other rather than about each other, 
and the peace must also be based on under- 
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standing. And that’s why I proposed to Mr. 
Gorbachev that we let young people from 
each country spend time in the other’s 
schools, universities, summer camps, and 
homes. Americans would be able to see for 
themselves what life is like in the Soviet 
Union, and their young people could see for 
themselves the freedom and openness of 
our society and that we do not bear the 
people of the Soviet Union any ill will. 

So, we'll establish scholarship funds to 
make it possible for the best and the bright- 
est of both countries to take part in these 
exchanges. We will also exchange teachers 
to impart a deeper understanding of our 
respective histories, cultures, and _lan- 
guages—where we have much to learn 
from one another. We'll resume coopera- 
tion in cancer research to combat one of 
the century’s most hated diseases. And we 
can jointly prepare for the demands of the 
21st century with a cooperative program 
for the development of educational soft- 
ware. 

It won’t be all work and no play. We'll 
have regular meets in various sports and 
increased television coverage of these sports 
events. We can’t eliminate competition 
from our relationship, but we can channel 
some of it to the playing fields and courts 
rather than the international arena. These 
programs and others that may be worked 
out will not solve all the problems that exist 
between us, but they can be a beginning to 
building communities of trust and under- 
standing. If Soviet mistrust of our country is 
at the bottom of some of the tension be- 
tween us, then, I know that even a few 
hours spent with America’s open and eager 
younger generation would dispel mistrust in 
even the most suspicious soul. So, those who 
participate in these programs will be our 
goodwill Ambassadors to the Soviet Union. 

I know that all of you have dreams and 
hopes for the future. For some, there are 
dreams of college and a challenging career; 
for others, a good job, a car, a house of your 
own. And most of you, I’m sure, plan to 
marry and raise a family. All these dreams 
can come true if we have peace. 

Twice in my lifetime I have seen world 
wars that robbed our young people of their 
dreams. And the awesome power of nuclear 
weapons makes me even more determined 
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to see that it doesn’t happen again. As I’ve 
said many times before, a nuclear war 
cannot be won and must never be fought. 

So, I went to Geneva to set a course for 
enduring peace. And while I can’t say that 
the path is clear, we’ve made a start. Mr. 
Gorbachev and I agreed to press on in sev- 
eral arms control areas where there is 
common ground, especially to achieve deep 
reductions in nuclear arsenals. We will also 
continue talking about our differences on 
regional issues. And we had a heart-to-heart 
talk about human rights. 

These are the cornerstones on which 
peace and your future rest. You and young 
people like you have a vital role in bringing 
about a better future by keeping America 
strong and by helping draw the people of 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
closer together. And we will continue the 
dialog begun at Geneva to reach agree- 
ments for deep reductions in nuclear arse- 
nals with strict compliance; to help support 
an end to the regional conflicts that carry 
the seeds of wider wars; and to uphold the 
ideal of human rights and justice for all peo- 
ples. 

Mr. Gorbachev, as the leader of the 
Soviet Union—the new leader—has held 
out the promise of change. He has said that 
he wants better relations between our two 
nations. Well, what better way than allow- 
ing people to travel freely back and forth? 
Let’s begin, at the very least, to draw back 
the barriers that separate our peoples from 
one another. 

We're asking for no more than what the 
Soviets have already agreed to in the Hel- 
sinki accords. Freedom of movement and 
information, contact between peoples—the 
Soviet Union has already signed its name to 
a commitment to these things. 

We should have no illusions that people- 
to-people contacts will solve all the prob- 
lems, however, that exist between us. The 
Soviet Union is not a democracy. The hopes 
and aspirations of the Soviet people have 
little or no direct effect on government 
policy. But these changes are a beginning to 
building a better world, one based on 
better human understanding. You can have 
a vital role in bringing about this better 
future, in drawing the people of our two 
nations closer together. It’s an exciting ad- 


venture, one that will not be completed this 
year or next. But we must begin some- 
where. And with God’s help, we may reach 
that free and peaceful world that we all 
desire. 

I promise the young people of America 
that I will see to it that information on 
these people-to-people exchanges is widely 
disseminated. I want all of you throughout 
America to have a chance to meet and get 
to know your counterparts in the Soviet 
Union, so that you can tell them all about 
this great country of ours. 

And we'll continue our efforts to reach 
agreements for deep reductions in nuclear 
arsenals with strict compliance; to help sup- 
port an end to regional conflicts; and to see 
to it that human rights are respected. To- 
gether we can build a future that will be 
safer and more secure for you and your 
children. 

I couldn’t help but—one point in our dis- 
cussions privately with General Secretary 
Gorbachev—when you stop to think that 
we're all God’s children, wherever we may 
live in the world, I couldn’t help but say to 
him, just think how easy his task and mine 
might be in these meetings that we held if 
suddenly there was a threat to this world 
from some other species, from another 
planet, outside in the universe. We’d forget 
all the little local differences that we have 
between our countries, and we would find 
out once and for all that we really are all 
human beings here on this Earth together. 

Well, I don’t suppose we can wait for 
some alien race to come down and threaten 
us, but I think that between us we can 
bring about that realization. 

Thank you all. God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:17 a.m. in 
the school theatre. He was introduced 
by Alyson Moore, the 9th grade student 
representative. 

Prior to his remarks, the President was 
presented with a stuffed cougar and the 
school’s academic letter, which is given to 
those students who have demonstrated out- 
standing academic achievement and excel- 
lence. 
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Fallston, Maryland 





Question-and-Answer Session With 
Students at Fallston High School. 
December 4, 1985 





The President. Hello, there. 

Q. The class of students here at Fallston 
High School have several questions pre- 
pared for you today. 

The President. All right. 

Q. Would you speak this morning on the 
Geneva summit? We’d like to—— 

The President. How come I’m nervous? 
[Laughter] 

We'll all be seated. 

Well, it’s good to see you, and Ill try my 
best with the questions that you have. And 
have you decided who’s first? 


U.S.-Soviet Relations 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Bill Greer. 
Mr. Gorbachev and yourself are very strong 
proponents of your respective political sys- 
tems. It was apparent that the two of you 
formed a friendship, but there was also a 
sense of mistrust between you. Do you 
really believe we can achieve world peace 
with the Soviets? 

The President. Yes, | have to believe that 
we can, and I’m optimistic and hopeful of 
it. In spite of the differences between our 
systems, I think one thing on our side is the 
Soviet people are virtually obsessed with 
the desire for peace because of the suffer- 
ing they underwent in World War II. The 
Soviets lost 20 million people in that war. 
And that was not just military; that was the 
civilians that died as the attacks went into 
their cities, like at Stalingrad and all. So, 
there is a great desire for peace there. 

At the same time there is a mistrust, and 
we have to at least recognize that. I got the 
impression that many of them do believe 
that we have hostile intentions toward 
them. And I tried to disabuse them of that 
thought by pointing out that when World 
War II ended, ours was the only country 
that our industry hadn’t been bombed to 
rubble in the war. Our military was virtual- 
ly intact. We had 12% million people, men 
and women, in uniform. And we were the 
only ones with the nuclear weapon. We 
were the only ones who had the bomb. At 
that point we could have literally dictated 
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to the world if we’d chosen to do so, and 
we didn’t. We set out to help the other 
nations in the war, including our enemies. 
And I pointed this out to him—that we had 
some evidence on our side that we didn’t 
have hostile intentions. And I can only hope 
that it registered. 


Terrorism 


Q. Mr. President, I’m Craig Hatfield. The 
recent outburst of terrorist actions in the 
Middle East has shown that both the US. 
and the Soviet Union are victims of terror- 
ism. Have you considered some way the 
Soviets and we can join forces to prevent 
further terrorism? 

The President. This is one of the things 
that I think could come out of these meet- 
ings that we’re having, because now that 
they, too, have been victims of terrorism, I 
think that they’ve got a very definite reason 
for wanting that. We do cooperate with all 
the other nations in the world—or most of 
them. We’ve managed to establish a con- 
tact, exchange information, and so forth on 
terrorism, and I hope the same thing can 
happen with them. 

You, and then Ill go that way. 

Weapons Systems 

Q. My name’s Troy Baisden. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I’ve been wondering what test you’re 
putting in place to stop a $2 billion failure 
like the Sergeant York program from hap- 
pening again. 

The President. Well, it isn’t a case of put- 
ting things in place. You don’t want those 
things to happen, and yet you must realize 
that in that field, as in so many others, you 
are going to research. And your research 
indicates the potential of some weapons 
system, and you go forward. And now and 
then you're going to find that defensive 
abilities have been developing all the time, 
too. And suddenly, you find that something 
that looked good when you first planned it 
and ordered it has now been overtaken by 
a superior defense. And I don’t know any 
answer to that. Just try our best and see 
that those kinds of things don’t occur. 

Q. My name is Andrea Hooper. Mr. Presi- 
dent, do you believe that a verifiable agree- 
ment of nuclear disarmament can ever be 
accomplished? 

The President. A verifiable—— 
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Q. Agreement. 

The President. ——agreement? 

Q. Yes. 

The President. Yes, but it’s going to take 
confidence and trust on both sides. This was 
one of the first things that I talked to Gen- 
eral Secretary Gorbachev about—that for us 
to start talking, reducing arms, or doing this 
or that, we would first have to—by deed, 
not just word—prove that we were losing 
our distrust of each other. Because as long 
as we distrust to the point that there are 
restrictions on whether you can go in and 
verify what the other fellow is doing, then 
you're going to have to be suspicious and 
believe that those restrictions are based on 
a desire to not keep the agreement. 

And this was the basis of one of our 
talks—and made it plain again that it’s more 
than just words. There have to be deeds, 
both sides, to show that we mean we want 
to get along. And this was why I offered to 
them with our Strategic Defense Initiative. 
I told him that their scientists could come 
into our laboratories if ours could come into 
theirs, where this research was going on, so 
that they could see exactly what it was we 
were trying to develop. 


Import Quotas 


Q. Mr. Reagan, my name is Brenda 
Cannon. Since the steel imports are still 
coming into the country above the quotas 
that were set, what steps are going to be 
taken to enforce these quotas? 

The President. We have the quotas, and, 
here and there, there are violations, and 
sometimes there are countries that get into 
the steel business that haven’t been there 
before. Our whole system is based on 
equity in trade between the countries, and 
we just have to pursue that. And wherever 
we find a violation, why, we then bring that 
case forward and nail the other country or 
where that violation is occurring. 

I think I should maybe turn this way for a 
minute, if I’m going to be fair at all, 
shouldn’t IP Yes. 


Accomplishments of the Geneva Summit 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Valerie 
Clunk. What do you feel is the most impor- 
tant accomplishment of the summit meet- 
ing outside of the cultural exchange? 


The President. 1 think the most important 
thing was the very fact that we decided to 
continue having the meetings. We had 
thought when we left that the Soviets 
might be so resisting to future meetings 
that this alone could make the summit a 
success, if we could get an agreement. And 
we got it on the first day there, and with no 
problem at all. He was almost eager for 
that. 

And I think that our agreement—you 
know, ever since 1946 our country has been 
proposing controls of weapons and, in more 
recent years, the controls of nuclear weap- 
ons. And we’ve had negotiators—Vienna, in 
Stockholm, and in Geneva—on this subject. 
For the first time, really, now, the Soviets 
have actually suggested a figure to which, if 
we can work out the conditions, they would 
be willing to reduce their numbers. 

Up till now, we’ve been the only ones 
that have had a number and said, let’s do 
away with x number of weapons. And 
there’s never been, in the negotiation, of 
them coming back and say, well, we’re will- 
ing to reduce this number, so you could 
then haggle about it. Now we’ve both come 
to the agreement that the idea would be, 
right now, to start with 50 percent of the 
nuclear weapons. And so, I think this was 
an accomplishment, also. 


Visits to Educational Institutions 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Steve 
Baliko. I was wondering, why was Fallston 
High School chosen out of thousands of 
schools across the country to be honored by 
your visit? 

The President. Well, you’re a pretty out- 
standing high school, and you're also here, 
within range of the Capital. I’d like to do 
this in more areas of the United States. But 
we just thought that this was a pretty good 
place to start telling your generation about 
our dreams of people exchanges, and with 
the hope that we have that it will be your 
generation that will start these exchanges 
where we can get better acquainted. 


Soviet Views on Human Rights 


Q. My name is Scoop Kelly. I’m wonder- 
ing what position was held by the Russians 
about the human rights issue. 

The President. | have to be a little careful 
here on that because I talked privately with 
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General Secretary Gorbachev about that. 
They feel very strongly that they could 
appear to be yielding to an outside influ- 
ence if they changed their laws and so forth 
that we think are so repressive. So, I felt 
that that was something that we should talk 
about in private. And I can tell you that he 
has our full view and understanding of how 
we feel about the differences between our 
two nations in that respect. 

But it isn’t something that I think you go 
public with because of this resistance of 
anyone in a leadership position in a govern- 
ment about seeming to give in to an outside 
government. But I can assure you they 
know how we feel, and they know what we 
think would be a good move. 


U.S.-Soviet Relations 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Kim Ey. Do 
you believe that in the future an economic 
exchange will be established between the 
United States and the Soviet Union? 

The President. An economic—— 

Q. Exchange. 

The President. Well, there are certain 
areas of trade now, as you know, between 
us. And this, too, would come along with 
this better understanding. Right now, with 
the conditions the way they are and the 
arms race that has been going on and their 
evident desire to be number one militarily, 
we've had to have restrictions on trading 
with them things that might help them in 
their arms race. And those are the restric- 
tions—the only ones that I know—basically, 
on the trade between us. But there is trade, 
particularly in our agricultural field, and we 
want to keep those doors as open as we can. 

Q. Thank you. 

Q. Mr. President, I’m Ericka Pearce. On 
the issue of arms reduction, do you believe 
that there will ever be any significant 
agreement settled between the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union, because of the unwillingness 
on either side to deplete nuclear weapons 
out of each other’s major stockpiles? 

The President. 1 think, as I said before, 
that we made a pretty good start here on 
this matter of the nuclear weapons. I think 
that both sides recognize that as long as we 
keep building these mountains of arma- 
ments higher in an effort to stay even with 
each other—and here I have to say on our 
behalf, we are the ones who are trying to 
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catch up. They are the ones who went out 
ahead and have placed their military em- 
phasis on offensive weapons, where we 
have thought of them as a deterrent to war, 
and why we’re seeking a defensive shield 
right now that would render nuclear mis- 
siles, if not obsolete, at least more harmless 
as a threat. 

But I believe that, for the first time, they 
recognize, with some of their problems, 
that the arms race has helped create those 
problems for them. They have dwelt so 
much on military buildup that they’ve had 
to deny their people many of the things 
that you and I think are just everyday—in 
our ability to go down to the store and buy 
them. Well, they don’t have such privileges. 
And we hope that with that as a help that 
maybe we can begin a reduction. 

Back in 1980, when I was running for this 
job, there had been a number of arms 
agreements, but all of them were limita- 
tions on how fast and how much we would 
increase. And I got pretty outspoken that 
those weren’t the kind of agreements we 
needed, that we needed an agreement that 
started reducing them. And so, for the first 
time, that’s what we’re proposing and what 
is going on in Geneva. 

Way in the back there. 

Q. My name is Jennifer Harrison. How do 
you and Mr. Gorbachev propose to organize 
a risk reduction center to prevent acciden- 
tal nuclear war? 

The President. Now, wait a minute. I had 
a little problem there. 

Q. How do you and Mr. Gorbachev pro- 
pose to organize a risk reduction center to 
prevent accidental nuclear war? 

The President. How do we propose to— 
you’ve got to forgive me, I have a little 
problem. 

Q. To organize a risk reduction center. 

The President. The risk, oh. Well, this is a 
thing that we’re trying to put together here 
and have proposed, and they seem very 
willing to go along with this. And this is to 
have, again, meeting places where our own 
military can meet with each other so that 
there wouldn’t be danger of one or the 
other of us thinking that a hostile action 
had been taken. This is more information 
on maneuvers, war games, practice war 
games, and so forth. And we would have 
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these centers where we could immediately 
communicate with each other at a military 
level and know what’s going on. 

So, we are going to go forward with 
those. And it’s kind of a new experiment, so 
I can’t tell you exactly how they'll work out. 

Q. As you’ve said, the Soviet people be- 
lieve that Americans are looking for war. 
What can we as Americans do to help 
change—{inaudible]. 

The President. 1 think it comes from our 
understanding of the basic Marxian princi- 
ple, because Karl Marx had always said that 
socialism could never succeed until the 
whole world was a one-world Communist 
state. And so, this has caused us to view 
with alarm, as I say, their outright buildup 
of offensive weapons. Now, I think this 
would be one of the things and the type of 
deeds that we would talk about if they do 
not still follow that Marxian principle. If 
they are not aimed at expansionism and 
conquering or taking over the whole world, 
then they can help prove that by joining in 
arms reductions to show that they have no 
hostile intent. But this is one of the reasons 
for the basic suspicion between us. 


Space Program 


Q. Mr. President, Greg Romanski. I have 
a question concerning a different issue. Due 
to the success of the crew of the Atlantis 
experiments in the area of space construc- 
tion, what are your plans concerning a 
skylab or space station? 

The President. We believe that the 
newest frontier in the world is space, and 
we believe that the shuttle experiments so 
far have shown us so many, literally, mir- 
acles that can be performed in the weight- 
lessness of outer space—that instead of 
these just shuttle flights going up with ex- 
periments, that we should see if we cannot 
put together out there a place where then 
the shuttles could carry workers. And work- 
ers in space could develop—let’s take in the 
fields of medicines alone, we have an incur- 
able ailment, diabetes. We have found in 
the experiments in the shuttle out there 
that a cell which, in order to have a cure 
for diabetes, must be able to be divided and 
split. We can’t do it here on Earth as we 
could do it up there in the weightlessness of 
space. So, there are other medicines and 
things of that kind, that from the experi- 


ments already conducted, we believe we 
need a place now not just to experiment, 
but to actually manufacture. 

And so, this kind of a space station—I 
don’t particularly like that name—space sta- 
tion. You know, I know some people are 
toying with things like call it a “universal 
space camp.” “Station,” again, has a kind of 
a hard, possibly military, sound to it, and 
that isn’t what it’s for. 


Views on the Presidency 

Q. My name is Beth Biedronski. First, I'd 
like to thank you for mentioning the cheer- 
leaders’ competition at Rising Sun today. 
I’m a cheerleader. My question to you, Mr. 
President, is simply, how do you feel now 
that the effects of any decision you make 
concerning the Strategic Defense Initiative, 
or more generally the nuclear arms race, 
literally affects the lives of billions of people 
all around the world? 

The President. Well, it’s something 
anyone in this position has to live with. It 
isn’t easy, and I have come to understand 
very much why Abraham Lincoln once said 
that he had been driven to his knees many 
times because there was no place else to go. 
And he said if he didn’t believe that he 
could call on someone who was stronger 
and wiser than all others, he couldn’t meet 
the responsibilities of his position for a 
single day. And all you can do is to try to 
the best of your ability, with all the input 
and knowledge you get, then hope that the 
decisions you make are based on what is 
morally right. And that’s all you can do. 

As I say, I’ve come to understand very 
much what Mr. Lincoln meant. He’s sup- 
posed to be around the White House, you 
know, now and then. [Laughter] 


SALT II Agreement 


Q. My name’s Todd Pegg. I would like to 
know, what will the United States’ position 
be when the SALT II agreement expires 
late in December? 

The President. We haven’t made a deci- 
sion on that yet. We have compiled a report 
right now that shows the Soviet Union has 
committed 23 violations of the SALT II 
agreement. And we have to decide whether 
we can have complete agreement on both 
sides that we’re going to abide by it, even 
though it has never been ratified. Or we’re 
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going to have to conduct ourselves on the 
basis of what they are doing also. There’s no 
way that we could be so one-sided as to be 
destroying missiles and things of that kind, 
stay within a limit that they are violating. 

This is one of the things—when I talk 
about an arms buildup and where the race 
started—when SALT I was agreed upon, 
from the time of SALT I, the Soviet Union 
has added 6,000 warheads, nuclear war- 
heads. And since SALT II, 3,850 of those 
have been added. And this is what I mean 
about agreements that were aimed at trying 
to limit the increase instead of flatly saying, 
“Let’s get rid of some of these things.” So, 
we have a decision yet to make on that. 
And it’s going to, in part, depend on our 
negotiations with them about the present 
violations of that agreement. 


Nuclear Proliferation 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Michelle 
Martin. I was wondering, do you feel that a 
nation other than the United States or the 
Soviet Union could possibly start a nuclear 
war? 

The President. That another nation other 
than the Soviet Union or the United States 
could start a nuclear war? Well, we know 
that there are a few other nations—some 
allies of ours—that have some nuclear 
weapons. We suspect that, here and there, 
there have been efforts. Whether they’ve 
succeeded yet in creating a missile or not, 
we don’t know. But other countries—and 
some of them, the countries that are in the 
Third World and where there is a lot of 
hostility and instability, wars can start by 
accident. If you take World War I, it’s been 
called by everyone who ever knew in histo- 
ry, the war that no one wanted. But it start- 
ed when a terrorist, a radical, threw a bomb 
at a leader of a European country—assassi- 
nated the leader of the European country. 
And out of that came World War I, which 
finally included even the United States. 

Wars can start accidentally. Wars can 
spread across borders—regional wars, such 
as the one in Nicaragua. And this is why 
this was one of our subjects also for negotia- 
tion. We want to help in any way we can to 
persuade the Soviet Union to withdraw its 
troops, that they’ve had there fighting for 6 
years, and bring them home and then let 
the people of Afghanistan, within their 
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country, settle peacefully what kind of a 
government they want. The present gov- 
ernment of Afghanistan was installed there 
by the Soviet Union, so that’s why they’re 
in, defending that government. 


General Secretary Gorbachev 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Andrew 
Llyd. I’ve heard that first impressions are 
very important—— 

The President. A little louder, there, for 
old dad. 

Q. I feel that first impressions are very 
important. What were your first impressions 
of General Secretary Gorbachev? 

The President. My first impressions of 
him? A very intelligent man. And, while at 
the same time I recognize that he, heart 
and soul, believed in the system that he’s 
grown up in—he’s young enough that this is 
all he’s ever known. He grew up from even 
earlier than you in this system. He has faith 
in it and believes in it. But, at the same 
time, having dealt with other leaders—the 
Soviet Union who can kind of pound the 
table and get quite excited about things, no. 
Our discussions, I must say, would be like 
we're having. He listened well, and I lis- 
tened to him. And we were affable in this. 
And it was a case of disagreeing on particu- 
lar issues, but no hostility, no enmity. 

And I had to believe that he believed 
some of the propaganda that’s been going 
on for 70 years about us, that he—he’s 
never been to the United States—and that 
his impression of us—he was ready to be- 
lieve, for example, that our Strategic De- 
fense Initiative, that we’re trying to find a 
defense against nuclear weapons, that, 
really, out of that research we might devel- 
op something that would be a weapon in 
space for attacking them. And I countered 
that by telling him that if our research 
yielded a defensive weapon, we would sit 
down with them and with our allies—with 
all the world—and share it, and say, “Look, 
why don’t we all have this, and then none 
of us have to have nuclear missiles.” And I 
hope that that had some impact on him. 

But, no, I think that I have no illusions 
about him suddenly turning soft about their 
system or not. He totally believes in—that 
that’s the system that the people should 
have. And I said to him, “Look, you have 
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your system. We don’t like it. And you don’t 
like ours. But we can each have our own 
systems and still get along together.” 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 


Note: The exchange began at 10:50 a.m. in 
the bandroom at the school. Following the 
exchange, the President returned to the 
White House. 


Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs 





Remarks on the Resignation of Robert C. 
McFarlane and the Appointment of 
Admiral John M. Poindexter. 

December 4, 1985 





The President. 1 have a statement I wish 
to read to you. 

It’s with deep regret and reluctance that 
I have accepted the resignation of Bud 
McFarlane as my Assistant for National Se- 
curity Affairs. 

Bud’s more than 30 years of service to his 
nation have been exemplary in every re- 
spect. He has served in peace and war, 
ranging from his early days at the Naval 
Academy to Vietnam and to the White 
House. And few have served with more 
dedication, none with more loyalty. 

A little over 2 years ago, I asked Bud to 
serve as my national security adviser. He 
continued his record of distinguished serv- 
ice in this most sensitive and critical assign- 
ment. I know of no President who has been 
better served. 

Bud has offered me wise counsel and has 
been a trusted adviser and confidant in car- 
rying out our administration’s foreign policy 
goals and objectives. He has an impressive 
list of successes of which he can justly be 
proud: his key role in the preparation for 
the Geneva summit meeting and his contri- 
bution toward greater stability in East-West 
relations; his unending efforts which have 
helped strengthen the Western alliance; his 
service in the Middle East as my personal 
envoy at a most difficult time and at great 
personal risk; his key role in carrying out 
our counterterrorism policies, as exempli- 
fied by the TWA hijacking incident and our 


recent operation leading to the apprehen- 
sion of the hijackers of the Achille Lauro. 

Bud, I know that you’re eager now to 
move on to new personal and professional 
challenges. Let me say that I shall never 
forget the sacrifices that you and your 
family have made in the service of your 
country, and I wish you and your family the 
best success and happiness in the future. 
But before you get too comfortable, I 
should warn you that I'll probably be calling 
on you from time to time for your wise 
counsel and advice. 

As in all things in life, while Bud’s depar- 
ture is a cause of deep regret for me, I’m 
pleased to announce that I have appointed 
Vice Admiral John M. Poindexter to be the 
new Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs. I appointed John as Deputy 
Assistant for National Security Affairs on 
October 17th, 1983. He has served in that 
capacity in an exemplary manner and has 
proved to be a truly steady hand at the 
helm. 

Since he first joined the National Security 
Council staff in June 1981 as the Military 
Assistant, he has played a key role. His 
naval career began with his graduation at 
the head of his class at the U.S. Naval Acad- 
emy. And he was not only first in his class 
at the Naval Academy but, also, brigade 
commander, an achievement rarely dupli- 
cated. And I know of only one other, and 
that was Douglas MacArthur at West Point. 

In choosing Admiral Poindexter for this 
key position in our national security affairs 
structure, I am acknowledging the very im- 
portant contribution that he has already 
made to the formulation and carrying out of 
our major foreign policy objectives. I’m also 
underscoring the great value I place in the 
continuity of our foreign policy. For 5 years 
John has been intimately involved in this 
administration’s national security affairs and 
is well prepared and able to assume this 
very important post. 

So, I welcome you onboard the captain’s 
deck, John, and wish you the very best suc- 
cess. 

Admiral Poindexter. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. President, I’m greatly honored by 
this position that you are bestowing upon 
me. It’s going to be very difficult to fill in 
behind Bud. We’ve worked together as a 
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team—really, the three of us—for over the 
past 2 years, and it’s always difficult to lose 
one of the team members. But we’ve got a 
very good staff, and we will continue to 
provide the President with the best advice 
available. 

Mr. McFarlane. Mr. President, John, and 
colleagues, ladies and gentlemen, I’m 
deeply grateful, Mr. President, for you have 
allowed me to serve in your administration 
at a moment in our history that is terribly 
exciting, where the opportunity for our 
country has been enormous. I think philoso- 
phers have devoted a great amount of 
thought to whether or not intrinsic flaws in 
democracy and free enterprise would, over 
time, lead such systems to decline. And I 
think it’s fair to say that 5 years ago many 
were saying that that decline was in fact 
taking place—we’d lost a war, our economy 
was in great chaos, the military balance had 
shifted dramatically against us, and with it 
the willingness of the Soviet Union to take 
risks was being expressed from Angola to 
Ethiopia, Cambodia, Afghanistan, Nicara- 


gua. 

And yet the importance of your steward- 
ship, Mr. President, has been that those 
predictions have declined, have been re- 
versed, and that a great national renewal 
has taken place. Today, 5 years later, we 
see the expression of that renewal, fore- 
mostly, in the reality of peace, that the 
United States is once more leading and de- 
terring, and an economy that is recovering 
with impressive pace and quality, and with 
it the resources going to provide assistance 
where it’s needed to struggling countries 
that gives them some hope for their own 
futures. 

And so, the recovery and the restoration 
of American leadership is very, very well 
along indeed. That’s not to say the job is 
finished. There are very, very fundamental 
questions to be answered in the next 3 
years. For example, can the impressive re- 
newal of the American economic strength 
be replicated in other democracies? Can 
the countries of Europe follow this model, 
reduce government intervention in their 
economy, reduce consumption of the prod- 
uct of their own societies? 

With regard to developing countries, can 
the United States—without imposing its 
model, by sheer example---provide suffi- 
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cient political, economic, and moral incen- 
tives to lead these countries in the post- 
colonial period to adopt democracy, free 
enterprise? With regard to East-West rela- 
tions, after the enormously successful re- 
newal of a stable discourse, can we move 
beyond to wage peace and wage a peaceful 
competition with a fundamentally different 
system at lower levels of arms, with broad- 
ened cooperation, but always at peace? 

Based upon the strength of your leader- 
ship, Mr. President, and the support you’ve 
engendered from industrial democracies 
and developing countries in these past 5 
years, there’s no question in my mind but 
that your stewardship will include as its 
legacy continued peace, stability, arms re- 
duction, and an evermore inspiring model 
for developing countries throughout the 
world. 

For my own part, after 30 years, I can 
only say how deeply grateful I am for the 
honor and privilege that you have bestowed 
upon me to serve at this time. Thank you. 

Q. Why are you leaving? 

Q. Mr. President, there’s been a lot of 
talk, as you well know, that Mr. McFarlane 
is really leaving because of personality 
clashes, turf battles, with Mr. Regan. Could 
you and Mr. McFarlane both speak to this 
question of what role the McFarlane-Regan 
problems had in his decision to leave? 

The President. Whether he feels he wants 
to speak or not about this, let me just say— 
and I say this with full confidence that he 
endorses what I’m. going to say—you have 
all been misinformed about that. The 
reason that has been given is one in which, 
after 30 years in which this country has 
been his first priority, he feels a responsibil- 
ity, that I think all of us feel, toward his 
family. 

And the things that he just spoke of here 
and about what I might have contributed 
and what has taken place and the change in 
America in these last few years, he has been 
a very, very major part of that change. And 
we're all going to miss him. 

Q. Are you saying there is no turf 
war 

Q. But weren’t there problems with Mr. 
Regan, sir? 

Mr. McFarlane. That’s nonsense. 

The President. There. 
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Q. Mr. President, there are those who 
suggest that you were better served when 
there were multiplicity of voices competing 
for attention inside the West Wing. And 
that under Mr. Regan, there will be no 
point of view funneled to you, which 
doesn’t go through him. What do you say to 
that, sir? 

The President. 1 can just simply say that 
the national security adviser reports directly 
to me and does not go through the chief of 
staff. 

Q. Did you tell him that? 

The President. What? 

Q. Does he know that? 

The President. Yes. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Poindexter, do you get along with 
Mr. Regan? Do you think you will have 
clashes and turf battles with him? 

Admiral Poindexter. Well, as you prob- 
ably know, the Navy and the Marine Corps 
always get along well together. [Laughter] I 
don’t anticipate any problems. Don and I 
are good friends. I’ve known him since he 
was Secretary of Treasury. And with regard 
to the last question about access to the 
President, Don Regan told me that yester- 
day, that I had direct access. So, it won’t be 
a problem. 

Q. Mr. President, in the—— 

Q. Mr. President, what does this—— 

Q. nearly 6 years of your Presiden- 
cy 

Q. ——what does this change—— 

Q. ——an extraordinarily large number of 
people have either resigned under pressure 
or of their own volition. Can you tell us 
why? 

Q. The President. I have read stories that 
have disturbed me probably more than any- 
thing that has happened since I’ve been in 
this office, things of that kind. 

I happen to believe in something that 
might be a little unusual in Washington 
with regard to the Cabinet structure and 
staff. And that is that I want to hear all 
sides of every issue before I make the deci- 
sion that I have to make. And as I under- 
stand it, normally, that’s not been the 
nature of Cabinet and staff workings in this 
office. Whether that’s true or not, I don’t 
know; I only know about ours. But for that 
to be translated into what I am desiring— 
for that to be translated into as somehow 
friction and every time someone leaves—I 


said in the very beginning, when I first 
came here and realized I had appointments 
to make, that I would take people if they 
could only stay a year, 2 years, whatever it 
might be, because the kind of people I 
wanted were the kind of people who didn’t 
necessarily want government jobs. And I 
wanted that kind of success in here. And so, 
every once in a while someone has to move 
on and have their own obligations, their 
own responsibilities, and this is the case 
here. 

Q. Mr. President, in terms of Mr. Beggs 
and others who have had to leave govern- 
ment under your regime, don’t you wonder 
at the clearance policies of the administra- 
tion, where so many people have had to 
leave under a cloud? 

The President. 1 don’t think it’s been so 
many people, when you stop to think that 
there are upwards of a thousand people 
that are appointed. And with regard to Mr. 
Beggs, I don’t know of anyone who could 
have done a finer job than he has done and 
is doing at NASA. And we’re talking about 
something that is supposed to have hap- 
pened prior to government service. And, 
also, if you read it correctly, not something 
in which he in any way was doing any- 
thing—if he was doing this at all—that 
would redound to his benefit personally or 
enrich him in any way. And I believe that 
everyone is innocent until proven guilty of 
whatever they’re charged with. And—— 

Q. But you did. 

The President. I can look over the 
record—— 

Q. ——approve of him stepping aside for 
a while? 

The President. What? Well, I think that 
that is necessary for him because—time re- 
quirements that'll be brought about by this. 
But I think—— 

Q. Mr. McFarlane, could you tell us 
where you’re going and what you're going 
to do? 

Mr. Speakes.' This is going to be the last 
question. 

Mr. McFarlane. 1 have no plans and I—I 
don’t know. If you’ve got any leads, let me 
know. [Laughter] 


1 Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President. 
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Q. How about an ambassadorship? 

Q. How would you feel about appointing 
him as an ambassador, Mr. President? 

The President. What? 

Q. There’s been some talk that he might 
like to be an ambassador. How would you 
feel about that? 

The President. That—I—What do I say? 
Yes, anything. But the man has told me and 
has said that he needs to leave government 
service now for certain responsibilities that 
he feels to his family. 

Q. Do you support Rostenkowski’s tax 
plan, Mr. President? 

The President. What did he say? 

Q. Tax plan. 

Q. Rostenkowski’s tax plan. 

Q. Tax plan. 

Q. Rostenkowski’s tax plan, sir? 

The President. 1 hope that the process 
goes forward and through the Senate and 
then into a conference and that we get tax 
reform. 

Q. Does that mean yes? 

Q. That’s a yes? 

Q. Yes, you do? 

The President. What? 

Q. Yes, you support it? 

The President. | just said I want the proc- 
ess to go forward. 

Q. Admiral, will we ever see you? 
[Laughter] 

Admiral Poindexter. Maybe. 

Reporters. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:31 p.m. to 


reporters assembled in the Briefing Room at 
the White House. 


White House Staff 





Exchange of Letters on the Resignation of 
Robert C. McFarlane as Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs. 
December 4, 1985 





Dear Bud: 

It is with deep regret and reluctance that 
I accept your resignation as Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs. Your 
more than thirty years of service to the 
United States have been exemplary in all 
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regards. As a career Marine, you served 
your country in peace and war—from your 
days at the Naval Academy to Vietnam. 

Your contributions since 1981 have been 
in the highest tradition of national service. 
As Counselor to the Secretary of State and 
as Deputy Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs, you served tirelessly. 
A little more than two years ago, I asked 
you to be my National Security Adviser. 
You continued your record of distinguished 
service in the most sensitive and critical as- 
signment in the national security area. I 
know of no President who has been better 
served. You have offered wise counsel and 
have been a trusted adviser and confidant. 
Your kind words to me regarding our na- 
tional renewal are due in no small part to 
your own efforts over the last five years. 

As you move on to new personal and pro- 
fessional challenges, I shall never forget the 
sacrifices you and your family made in serv- 
ice. I trust you will still permit me to call on 
you from time to time. 

Again, my thanks to you and Jonny. You 
have truly lived up to the proudest tradi- 
tions of your beloved Marines Semper Fide- 
lis; a President could ask no more. 

Sincerely, 


/s/ Ronald Reagan 


Dear Mr. President, 

It is with a deep sense of gratitude, sad- 
ness and fulfillment that I tender my resig- 
nation as your national security advisor. 
Five years ago, without knowing me, you 
appointed me to serve in your administra- 
tion. It was an important moment in our 
history. During the previous five years, a 
number of historic events had occurred: we 
had lost a war, with all that implied for our 
reputation as a reliable ally; our economy 
was stricken—overseas, leaders were asking 
whether we could solve our own problems, 
much less lead in the resolution of theirs; 
and finally, there had been a dramatic shift 
in the military balance, and with it a great- 
er willingness on the part of the Soviet 
Union to challenge us through ambitious ex- 
cursions from Angola to Ethiopia to Cambo- 
dia to Afghanistan to Nicaragua. But it was 
also a time at which the deep and enduring 
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self-confidence of the American people was 
reasserting itself in a call for leadership. 

Looking back over these five years, it is 
difficult to encompass the enormity of 
change. Under your leadership, America 
has indeed come back. We are deterring, 
“Not one square inch of territory has been 
lost . . .” and democracy is once more the 
ascendant model for developing countries 
everywhere. There is little doubt that histo- 
ry will record this period of your steward- 
ship as the time when Spengler was dis- 
proved. Truly, you have led in the highest 
tradition of Churchill and Roosevelt. 

As for me, to have been a part of this 
national renewal has been an honor and 
privilege beyond expression. For that I am 
deeply grateful. In the coming years, as you 
continue to consolidate this foundation of 
political, economic and military strength 
and move beyond it to greater stability in 
East-West relations, I shall be one of the 
millions of proud Americans out there in 
support. Hopefully, there will be a little 
more time for Jonny and the family. But we 
won't forget that we were a part of some- 
thing very important. Thanks, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

God bless. 


/s/ Bud 


Note: As printed above, the letters follow 
the text of the White House press release. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Admiral John M. Poindexter 
as Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs. December 4, 1985 





The President announced the appoint- 
ment of John M. Poindexter as the Assistant 
to the President for National Security Af- 
fairs. He will succeed Robert C. McFarlane. 

Admiral Poindexter was appointed as the 
Deputy Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs by President Reagan 
on October 17, 1983. He was promoted to 
vice admiral on May 15, 1985. 

Admiral Poindexter first joined the Na- 
tional Security Council staff in June 1981 as 


military assistant to the Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs. Im- 
mediately before joining the National Secu- 
rity Council staff, he was Deputy Chief of 
Naval Education and Training and chief of 
staff of the Naval Education and Training 
Command in Pensacola, FL. 

In 1958 he graduated from the U.S. Naval 
Academy at the head of his class. He was a 
Burke scholar at the California Institute of 
Technology in Pasadena, where he earned 
the degree of doctor of philosophy in nucle- 
ar physics in 1964, studying under the 
Nobel laureate Rudolph Mossbauer. 

He was on the personal staff of Secretar- 
ies of the Navy John Chafee, John Warner, 
and j. William Middendorf II from 1971 to 
1974, and was executive assistant to the 
Chief of Naval Operations, Adm. James L. 
Holloway III, from 1976 to 1978. 

During his naval career, Admiral Poin- 
dexter served aboard a number of surface 
ships. He commanded the guided missile 
cruiser U.S.S. ENGLAND (CG-22) and later 
commanded destroyer squadron 3/. In this 
capacity, he was a battle group antisurface 
and antisubmarine warfare commander on 
deployments to the western Pacific, Indian 
Ocean, and South Pacific. 

His decorations include the Legion of 
Merit with Gold Star in lieu of Second 
Award, the Meritorious Service Medal, the 
Navy Expeditionary Medal for service in 
the Indian Ocean, and the Sea Service De- 
ployment Ribbon. 

Admiral Poindexter is married to the 
former Linda A. Goodwin, has five sons, 
and resides in Rockville, MD. He was born 
in Washington, IN, on August 12, 1936. 


Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. 
December 4, 1985 





James M. Beggs has requested that the 
President relieve him of his duties as Ad- 
ministrator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration pending disposition of 
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the charges against Mr. Beggs. While reluc- 
tantly acceding to his request, the President 
has asked Mr. Beggs to assist temporarily in 
the orderly transition of his responsibilities 
to his colleagues at NASA to facilitate conti- 
nuity of management at this critically im- 
portant agency. Mr. Beggs has agreed to do 
so. 
Under Mr. Beggs’ leadership the space 
program has been revitalized, a fact which 
is accepted by virtually everyone in the 
field. This important record must be contin- 
ued. 


Presidential Task Force on Project 
Economic Justice 





Appointment of 12 Members, and 
Designation of Chairman. 
December 4, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Presidential Task Force 
on Project Economic Justice. These are new 
positions. 

J. William Middendorf II will be designated 

i upon his appointment. He is United 

States Ambassador to the European Economic 

Community. Previously he was Ambassador to 

the Organization of American States. He was 

born September 22, 1924, in Baltimore, MD. 
Walter Bish is president of the Independent 

Steelworkers Union in Weirton, WV. He was 

born October 12, 1946, in E. Liverpool, OH, 

and now resides in Weirton, WV. 

Robert Dickson Crane is president of Native 
American International in Vienna, VA. He was 
born March 26, 1929, in Cambridge, MA, and 
now resides in Vienna, VA. 

Richard A. Derham is Assistant Administrator of 
the Agency for International Development in 
Washington, DC. He was born May 29, 1940, 
in Seattle, WA, and now resides in Washington, 
DC. 

Steve H. Hanke is assistant professor of econom- 
ics at the Johns Hopkins University in Balti- 
more. He was born December 29, 1942, in 
Macon, GA, and now resides in Baltimore, MD. 

Norman G. Kurland is president of Norman 
Kurland & Associates in Arlington, VA. He was 
born April 27, 1930, in Bridgeport, CT, and 
now resides in Arlington, VA. 
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John McClaughry is president of the Institute for 
Liberty and Community in Concord, VT. He 
was born September 15, 1937, in Detroit, MI, 
and now resides in Concord, VT. 


Paul W. McCracken is the Edmund Ezra Day 
university professor of business administration, 
School of Business Administration, University of 
Michigan. He was born December 29, 1915, in 
Richland, IA, and now resides in Ann Arbor, 
MI. 


Michael Novak is the George Frederick Jewett 
chair in religion and public policy at the Amer- 
ican Enterprise Institute in Washington, DC. 
He was born September 9, 1933, in Johnstown, 
PA, and now resides in Washington, DC. 

Malott White Nyhart is vice president and 
member of the executive committee of the 
Nyhart Co., Inc., in Indianapolis, IN. He was 
born July 6, 1950, in Indianapolis, where he 
currently resides. 


Carlos M. Perez is president of Banana Services, 
Inc., in Coral Gables, FL. He was born May 28, 
1932, in Arte MisaPinar del Rio, Cuba, and 
now resides in Coral Gables. 

Norman A. Weintraub is chief economist and 
director of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters in Washington, DC. He was born 
May 24, 1936, in Springfield, MA, and now 
resides in Alexandria, VA. 


Intelligence Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Year 1986 





Statement on Signing H.R. 2419 Into Law. 
December 4, 1985 





I am pleased to sign into law H.R. 2419, 
the “Intelligence Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Year 1986.” This act represents an- 
other positive step in our efforts to revital- 
ize America’s intelligence capabilities and 
to protect our nation from hostile intelli- 
gence threats, particularly those of the 
Soviet Union and its surrogates. It is essen- 
tial that we authorize sufficient appropria- 
tions and provide adequate authorities to 
enable our intelligence agencies to under- 
take effectively their vital mission. With this 
act, the Congress has provided the basis for 
ensuring that the intelligence community is 
equipped to deal with the increasingly com- 
plex and diverse challenges facing it. 
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The congressional vote of support for the 
Unified Nicaraguan Opposition (UNO) re- 
flected in this legislation is a recognition of 
the threat the repressive Sandinista regime 
in Managua poses to all the peoples of Cen- 
tral America. H.R. 2419 demonstrates our 
resolve to support the brave men and 
women of the Nicaraguan resistance in the 
crucial campaign to achieve a democratic 
outcome in Nicaragua. Although the Con- 
gress did not authorize the full program re- 
quested by the administration to support 
the democratic forces in Nicaragua and to 
facilitate the reconciliation of the Nicara- 
guan people, the legislation is a positive 
step and furthers important United States 
policy objectives in this vital region. 

I am disappointed that H.R. 2419 is used 
as a vehicle to amend the National Security 
Act of 1947 and mandates reporting re- 
quirements that are best left to working 
arrangements and guidelines agreed to by 
the Congress and the Director of Central 
Intelligence. Despite my disappointment, I 
believe, on the whole, that this legislation 
represents a positive step toward fulfilling 
our commitment to strengthen our intelli- 
gence capabilities. 


Note: As enacted, H.R. 2419 is Public Law 
99-169, approved December 4. 


Tax Reform 





Statement by the President Urging Support 
by the House of Representatives. 
December 4, 1985 





The House of Representatives is nearing a 
crucial decision in our historic effort to 
streamline the Nation’s tax code for greater 
growth, simplicity, and fairness. 

Both the Ways and Means Committee 
and the Ways and Means Republicans have 
developed proposals that, like our own, rep- 
resent substantial progress from current 
law. Each would simplify the tax bracket 
structure, lower individual and corporate 
rates, remove families living at or near pov- 
evty level from the tax rolls entirely, and 
substantially increase the personal exemp- 
tion and standard deduction. 


We do not want to risk damaging, per- 
haps irreparably, a1 entire year’s effort to 
achieve real tax reform, so I strongly be- 
lieve the legislative process must be allowed 
to go forward. 

But let me add this caveat: This can only 
be considered a good start, not an end 
product. More can and must be done to 
broaden the tax base, reduce tax rates fur- 
ther, and lower the cost of capital, so we 
can strengthen economic growth and per- 
sonal opportunity for every American. Any 
legislation that ends up retarding economic 
growth and thereby diminishing the 
number of jobs upon which American fami- 
lies depend is not what we mean by tax 
reform. 

True tax reform is imperative. The first 
step must begin with a positive vote in the 
House of Representatives. I urge members 
of the House to act affirmatively on this 
important matter. 


Mutual and Balanced Force Reduction 
Negotiations 





Statement by the President on the NATO 
Proposal for Reductions and Verification. 
December 5, 1985 





Consistent with the Joint Statement 
issued by General Secretary Gorbachev and 
me at the conclusion of the Geneva meet- 
ing, and with our efforts to promote a more 
constructive East-West relationship, we and 
our NATO allies are introducing in Vienna 
today a new proposal designed to break the 
long deadlock on conventional arms reduc- 
tions in Europe. 

Since the early 1970’s, NATO has en- 
gaged the Warsaw Pact in discussions aimed 
at limiting the numbers of troops on both 
sides in central Europe. These discussions, 
known as the Mutual and Balanced Force 
Reduction Talks (MBFR)}, now constitute 
one of the longest continuously running 
arms control negotiations in history. 

The NATO allies have consistently tried 
to move these negotiations forward. In 1982 
and 1984, the U.S. and the allies presented 
new proposals designed to achieve progress 
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in the MBFR negotiations. Regrettably both 
proposals were rejected by the Warsaw 
Pact. After extensive national reviews of 
these talks and their objectives, we and our 
allies have concluded that a significant and 
forthcoming new move could provide new 
impetus to the negotiations. 

In an effort to move the negotiations for- 
ward, and taking into account expressed 
Eastern concerns, we have today tabled a 
new proposal for reductions with effective 
verification. 

The proposed package of verification 
measures is intended to verify the numbers 
of troops withdrawn as well as the numbers 
which will remain. Thus, in exchange for a 
comprehensive and effective package of 
verification measures, NATO would be will- 
ing to accept the general framework of the 
February 1985 model proposed by the 
Soviet Union and its allies for a noncompre- 
hensive agreement. We will no longer 
insist, as we have since the outset of negoti- 
ations, that the sides come to an agreement 
on Eastern troop levels before treaty signa- 
ture. Nor will we continue to insist, for 
now, on a comprehensive approach where- 
by East and West must agree at the outset 
on all the steps needed to reduce to parity. 

In this context, the U.S. is now prepared 
to accept a reduction of 5,000 U.S. and 
11,500 Soviet ground troops in the central 
European reduction area. These figures re- 
flect the ratio between existing U.S. and 
Soviet troop levels in the area. 

As soon as these reductions are complet- 
ed, NATO is prepared to accept a commit- 
ment by both alliances not to increase 
forces in central Europe. As verified by im- 
plementation of the verification measures, 
this no-increase commitment would last for 
3 years. 

The new Western proposal builds on key 
aspects of the Warsaw Pact’s ideas of Febru- 
ary 1985. These include a_ time-limited, 
noncomprehensive agreement; reductions 
without prior data agreement on Eastern 
forces; and a no-increase agreement. The 
main element which NATO has added is in 
the area of verification. 

Fair, effective, and reciprocal verification 
measures are essential so that both sides 
will be able to know whether the terms of 
the accord are being complied with. This is 
especially important if we are to accept a 
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no-increase commitment on troops in the 
area without prior agreement on the level 
of those troops. The Soviets have contended 
that such prior agreement was unnecessary 
and that Western concerns could be satis- 
fied through implementation of verification 
measures. This new Western proposal offers 
them an opportunity to pursue that ap- 
proach. Agreement on all aspects of the 
proposed verification measures would, of 
course, have to be reached prior to the sig- 
nature of a treaty. 

We urge the Soviet Union and the other 
Warsaw Pact countries to consider carefully 
the details of our proposal. This NATO initi- 
ative can help fulfill the commitments 
made at the Geneva summit and produce 
real progress in Vienna which would reduce 
forces in central Europe. 


National Consumers Week, 1986 





Proclamation 5417. December 5, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Because ours is a free society, we Ameri- 
cans are blessed with many choices. We can 
choose to live where we want. We can 
choose our education and our vocation. We 
are free to speak our minds, to worship God 
as our conscience prompts us, and to choose 
our political affiliation. And nowhere else in 
the world is there a wider variety of goods 
and services from which to choose, thanks 
to an open marketplace and the freedom to 
produce and purchase. This bountiful mar- 
ketplace has provided us with a standard of 
living that is the marvel and envy of the 
world. 

The outlook for the future is even bright- 
er. The regulatory reform of recent years is 
spawning innovation and _ reinvigorated 
competition; by opening new markets, it 
has resulted in even more choices for con- 
sumers. This gives buyers both a new op- 
portunity and a new responsibility to make 
informed decisions about the quality and 
value of products and services offered for 
sale. 
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To make responsible decisions in our dy- 
namic and abundant economy, consumers 
need both information and education if 
they are to reap the full benefits of the 
marketplace. They need information, the 
facts about the goods and services; they 
need to be educated so they can analyze 
those facts before making a purchase. This 
will enable them to make wise choices 
whether they are shopping for food, shelter, 
clothing, transportation, recreation, health 
care, entertainment, and so on. Prudent, in- 
formed, discriminating consumers put pres- 
sure on suppliers to keep improving prod- 
ucts and services while devising production 
efficiencies that will permit them to keep 
their prices competitive. 

In light of the central role of the con- 
sumer in our free economy, it is especially 
appropriate to recognize that relationship 
during National Consumers Week, 1986. 
The slogan for 1986, “Consumers Rate 
Quality,” acknowledges that consumers, by 
seeking quality and value, set the standards 
of acceptability for products and services by 
“voting” with their marketplace dollars, re- 
warding efficient producers of better qual- 
ity products and performance. It is also a 
ringing declaration that consumers are enti- 
tled to and can insist on honest value for 
their hard-earned income. 

Indeed, American businessmen and 
women are becoming aware that the broad- 
ened competition of a global marketplace 
necessitates attention to quality if they are 
to succeed. They must do more than just 
build better products—they must strive to 
improve marketing, sales, warranties, and 
service. Quality demands efficient manage- 
ment, productive use of human resources, 
and responsiveness to consumer needs and 
preferences. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning April 
20, 1986, as National Consumers Week. I 
urge businesses, educators, community or- 
ganizations, labor unions, the media, gov- 
ernment leaders, and consumers to recog- 
nize the pursuit of quality and excellence in 
every aspect of our lives, and to contribute 
to consumer and economic awareness 
during this week. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifth day of December, in the 


year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:24 p.m., December 6, 1985] 
Note: The text of the proclamation was te- 


leased by the Office of the Federal Register 
on December 6. 


National Community College Month, 
1986 





Proclamation 5418. December 6, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The more than thirteen hundred commu- 
nity, technical, and junior colleges, public 
and private, in the United States have con- 
tributed enormously to the richness and 
availability of American higher education. 
Nearly half of all undergraduate college stu- 
dents in the Nation today are enrolled in 
such institutions. 

By providing educational opportunities at 
costs and locations accessible to all who are 
qualified, community, technical, and junior 
colleges have greatly enhanced the oppor- 
tunity for every ambitious student, young or 
old, to enter a postsecondary school pro- 
gram. As community-based institutions, 
these schools provide varied programs and 
offer specialized training for more than one 
thousand occupations. 

In recognition of the important contribu- 
tion of community, technical, and junior 
colleges to our total educational system, the 
Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 158, 
has designated the month of February 1986 
as “National Community College Month” 
and authorized and requested the President 
to issue a proclamation in observance of this 
event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of February 
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1986 as National Community College 
Month. I ask all Americans to observe this 
month with appropriate activities that ex- 
press recognition of the significant contribu- 
tion these institutions are making to the 
strength, vitality, and prosperity of our 
Nation. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixth day of December, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eight-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 


and tenth. Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:25 p.m., December 6, 1985] 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





December 2 

The President returned to Washington, 
DC, after spending the Thanksgiving holi- 
day weekend at Rancho del Cielo, his ranch 
near Santa Barbara, CA, and traveling to 
Seattle, WA, to address a fundraising lunch- 
eon for Senator Slade Gorton. 


December 3 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the Republican congressional leader- 
ship, to discuss government funding, 
tax reform, the debt ceiling, and farm 
legislation; 
—Senator Paul Laxalt of Nevada, to dis- 
cuss the situation in the Philippines. 
The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of Florida as a result of Hurri- 
can Kate, which caused extensive damage. 


December 4 
The President met at the White House 
with Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 
The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the 18th annual report of the US.- 
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Japan Cooperative Medical Science Pro- 
gram covering calendar year 1984. 

The President transmitted to the Speaker 
of the House and the President pro tempo- 
re of the Senate a report on the Federal 
agencies implementation of the Privacy Act 
of 1974. 


December 5 

The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 

The President telephoned the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency on the 15th anni- 
versary of its existence. His remarks were 
transmitted to EPA employees over the 
agency’s public address system. 

The President met in Room 450 of the 
Old Executive Office Building with former 
Members of Congress. 

The President appointed Secretary of De- 
fense Caspar W. Weinberger as Chairman 
of the Interagency Committee for the Pur- 
chase of United States Savings Bonds for a 
term of 2 years. 

In the evening, the President attended 
the 30th anniversary dinner of National 
Review magazine at the Plaza Hotel in 
New York City. The President stayed at the 
hotel overnight. 

While in New York, the President tele- 
phoned Gino Casanova of Seattle, WA, a 
veteran who has been fasting since mid- 
October to urge more active efforts in locat- 
ing servicemen still missing in Southeast 
Asia. 


December 6 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz; 

—James C. Miller III, Director of the 

Office of Management and Budget, to 
discuss the fiscal year 1987 budget. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the eighth annual report on Federal 
energy conservation programs undertaken 
during fiscal year 1984. 

The President announced the members 
of the United States delegation to observe 
the Presidential run-off elections in Guate- 
mala on Sunday, December 8. Senator Mark 
O. Hatfield (R-OR) and Represenative Wil- 
liam B. Richardson (D-NM) will serve as 
Cochairman of the delegation. The remain- 
ing members of the delegation are: 





Senator Claiborne Pell of Rhode Island; 
Representative Mickey Edwards of Oklahoma; 
Representative Bob McEwen of Ohio; 


George Fauriol, Center for Strategic and Inter- 
national Studies, Georgetown University, of 
Washington, DC; 

Cameron Clark, Jr., president, Production Shar- 
ing International, Ltd., and Central America/ 
Caribbean Investor Advisory Service of South- 
port, CT; 

John Carbaugh, of Washington, DC; 


Howard Penniman, political scientist, American 
Enterprise Institute, of Washington, DC; 

Jose Sorzano, professor of history, Georgetown 
University, and president, Cuban American Na- 
tional Foundation, of Washington, DC; 

Carlos Perez, president, Banana Services, Inc., of 
Miami, FL; 

Bruce Cameron, of Washington, DC; 


Diego Suarez, president, Inter-American Trans- 
port, Inc., of Miami, FL; 

Carol Hallett, national field director, Citizens for 
America, of Sacramento, CA; 


Samuel Haddad, deputy director, American In- 
stitute for Free Labor Development, of Wash- 
ington, DC; 

Maurice Sonnenberg, investment consultant, of 
New York, NY; 

Luis Acle, Associate Director for Public Liaison, 
the White House, Washington, DC; 


Walt Raymond, Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs and Senior 
Director for International Communications 
Policy, National Security Council, the White 
House, Washington, DC; 

Alberto Piedra, United States Ambassador to 
Guatemala; and 


Charles Bartlett, of Washington, DC. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of the Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted December 3 


Chester A. Crocker, 

an Assistant Secretary of State, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
African Development Foundation for a 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted December 3—Continued 


term expiring September 22, 1991 (reap- 
pointment). 


Submitted December 4 


Otis R. Bowen, 
of Indiana, to be Secretary of Health and 
Human Services. 


David R. Hansen, 

of Iowa, to be United States District Judge 
for the Northern District of Iowa, vice 
Edward J. McManus, retired. 


Walter J. Gex III, 

of Mississippi, to be United States District 
Judge for the Southern District of Mississip- 
pi, vice a new position created by P.L. 98- 
353, approved July 10, 1984. 


Miriam G. Cedarbaum, 

of New York, to be United States District 
Judge of the Sourthern District of New 
York, vice Charles E. Stewart, Jr., retired. 


Robert J. Bryan, 

of Washington, to be United States District 
Judge for the Western District of Washing- 
ton, vice a new position created by P.L. 98- 
353, approved July 10, 1984. 


Submitted December 6 


Margaret M. O’Shaughnessy Heckler, 

of Massachusetts, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Ireland. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released December 2 


Advance text: 
Remarks at a fundraising luncheon for Sena- 
tor Slade Gorton of Washington in Seattle 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released December 3 


Statement: 

Leading and coincident indicators for Octo- 
ber—by Larry M. Speakes, Principal 
Deputy Press Secretary to the President 


Released December 4 


Advance text: 
Remarks to students and faculty of Fallston 
High School in Fallston, MD 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Robert J. Bryan to be United 
States District Judge for the Western Dis- 
trict of Washington 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Miriam G. Cedarbaum to be 
United States District Judge for the South- 
ern District of New York 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Walter J. Gex III to be 
United States District Judge for the South- 
ern District of Mississippi 


Announcement: 

Nomination of David R. Hansen to be 
United States District Judge for the North- 
ern District of lowa 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved November 26 ' 


HJ. Res. 259 / Public Law 99-164 
A joint resolution to designate November 30, 
1985, as “National Mark Twain Day”. 


‘This act was not received in time for 
inclusion in last week’s issue. 


Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved December 3 


SJ. Res. 139 / Public Law 99-165 

A joint resolution to designate the week of 
December 1, 1985, through December 7, 
1985, as “National Home Care Week”. 


H.R. 505 / Public Law 99-166 
Veterans’ Administration 
Amendments of 1985. 


Health-Care 


S. 1042 / Public Law 99-167 
Military Construction Authorization Act, 
1986. 


SJ. Res. 195 / Public Law 99-168 

A joint resolution to designate the week of 
December 1, 1985, through December 7, 
1985, as “National Temporary Services 
Week”. 


Approved December 4 


H.R. 2419 / Public Law 99-169 
Intelligence Authorization Act for Fiscal 
Year 1986. 


Approved December 5 
H.R. 1714 / Public Law 99-170 


National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion Authorization Act of 1986. 





Editor’s Note 





The proclamation appearing on page 1439 
of volume 21, National Mark Twain Day, 
1985, has been assigned Proclamation 
No. 5414. The proclamation was filed with 
the Office of the Federal Register at 11:04 
a.m. on December 3. 
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